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IN MEMORIAM. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, First Vice-President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, died in Washington February 4 Members of the 
Society who attended the annual meeting held at the national cap- 
ital during the Christmas holidays will remember that, in the absence 
of the President, Dr. Alc£e Fortier, Mr. Dorsey presided with signal 
tact and success, laboring constantly, in the chair, on the rostrum, 
and in committee, to promote the interests of the Society. This 
was his last public work in science. A few weeks previously he 
removed from his home in Takoma Park to Washington, for the 
double purpose of being near his work in the office of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and affording his daughter school facilities. 
For some months his health, never vigorous, ran below his normal, 
partly by reason of arduous work in Indian linguistics. During 
December he spent a brief vacation out of Washington with apparent 
benefit, though it seems probable that he then contracted the germs 
of typhoid ; and under the stress of administrative and committee 
labor his vitality was lowered, and even before the work of the 
meeting was completed the fever had secured so firm a hold that 
medical skill failed to arrest its course. In the death of Mr. Dor- 
sey the American Folk-Lore Society has lost a founder and one of its 
most distinguished and efficient workers. 

James Owen Dorsey was born in Baltimore, Maryland, October 
31, 1848. He attended the Central High School (now City College) 
in 1862 and 1863, taking the classical course, which was interrupted 
by illness. He acquired business training in a counting-room during 
1864-1866, and afterward engaged in teaching. He entered the 
preparatory department of the Theological Seminary of Virginia in 
1867, and the junior class in 1869. In 1871 he was ordained a 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and soon began mis- 
sionary work among the Ponka Indians in what was then Dakota 
Territory. Illness interrupted this work in 1872, and again in 1873, 
when he returned to Maryland and engaged in parish work until 
1878. As a child he was remarkably precocious, learning the He- 
brew alphabet at six and reading the language at ten ; and this 
precocity was combined with an exceptional vocal range and capa- 
city for discriminating and imitating vocal sounds. With this nat- 
ural aptitude went a decided taste for linguistics, and his early 
studies and his subsequent researches as a missionary were largely 
devoted to language. His linguistic skill early attracted the atten- 
tion of Joseph Henry, who introduced him to Major Powell, then 
engaged in ethnologic researches in connection with the scientific 
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surveys of the Rocky Mountain region ; and when the Bureau of 
American Ethnology was organized in 1879, Mr. Dorsey was one 
of the first to be enrolled on the staff. Under the auspices of the 
Bureau he resumed his studies of the Indian languages, giving 
special attention to those of the Siouan stock. During subsequent 
years these studies, combined with researches relating to the cus- 
toms, myths, and lore of the Indians, were carried forward with 
indefatigable zeal and constant success. Although numerous pub- 
lications were made under his name, the greater part of the material 
collected and created during his active career remains unpublished. 
Fortunately this rich store of manuscripts is preserved, under the 
systemic arrangement of their author, in the vaults of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, where it is accessible to students. A con- 
siderable amount of the material was nearly ready for publication 
at the time of his death, and this will doubtless be printed at no 
distant day. 

Mr. Dorsey's published works include memoirs on " Omaha So- 
ciology," " Osage Traditions," " A Study of Siouan Cults," and 
"Omaha Dwellings, Furniture, and Implements," printed in the 
annual reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology ; " Omaha and 
Ponka Letters," a bulletin of the same bureau ; and " The (Zegiha 
Language," forming volume vi. of the Contributions to North 
American Ethnology. In addition he edited an English-Dakota dic- 
tionary and a volume on Dakota grammar, texts, and ethnography, 
both by the late Rev. S. R. Riggs, published in two volumes of the 
last named series. Numerous minor articles were published in dif- 
ferent anthropologic journals. 

One of the most conscientious, painstaking, and modest of stu- 
dents, Mr. Dorsey inspired the respect of all scientific men with 
whom he came in contact ; and by reason of his unfailing kindliness 
and unselfish purity of motive he was loved by his fellows as are 
few in the guild of science. A leader in the field of Indian lin- 
guists and one of the best of men has ended his work. 

W. J. McGee. 



